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AGRICULTURE 

School Gardens for California Schools. A Manual for Teachers. Publications of 
the State Normal School, Chico, Cal., Bulletin No. 1, July, 1905. By B. M. 
Davis. Sacramento: W. W. Shannon. Pp. 79. $0.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Poor Richard Jr.'s Almanack. Reprinted from the Saturday Evening Post. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Co., 1906. Pp. 126. $0.30. 



NOTES AND NEWS 



The new building for the Chicago Juvenile Court and Detention Home 
was dedicated August 7, with addresses from several who have had a part 
in the movement for its erection. The purpose of the Juvenile Court as 
defined by the law itself is: "That the care, custody, and discipline of a 
child shall approximate as nearly as may be that which should be given by 
its parents, and in all cases where it can properly be done, the child to be 
placed in an approved family home and become a member of the family by 
legal adoption or otherwise." The new building has been constructed and 
arranged with a view to preventing the impression being made on the child 
or on his parents or friends that he is being tried as a criminal. The hear- 
ings will be held in a room fitted up as a parlor rather than a court, around 
a table instead of a judicial bench. Only the child and its parents and friends, 
the probation officer and court attendants, will be present. The child's story 
will be told without the formality of an oath. The hearing will be in the 
nature of a family conference, in which the endeavor will be to impress the 
child with the fact that his own good alone is sought; that the intention 
of the court is to help him to self-respect and self-control. 

Beyond the mere fact of detention, the Detention Home will possess none 
of the features of a prison. The child will be housed and fed and given 
parental care while awaiting a hearing. Medical attention, school facilities, 
baths, rooms for play, and means of amusement will be provided. In short, 
it is the purpose to make the Detention Home a home in the best sense of 
the term. 

The new Juvenile Court building is a three-story, fire-proof structure of 
modern French Renaissance style of architecture. It is constructed of imper- 
vious red pressed brick with Bedford stone base, entrance, trimmings, belt 
courses, and cornice. It has a frontage of 109 feet and a depth of 106 feet. 
A court, open at the south end, 24 feet wide and 52 feet deep, in the center 
of the building, divides it into two wings and offers access to the building 
from the rear. 

The figures show that since the establishment of the Juvenile Court a 
smaller number of boys under sixteen are held to the grand jury, and that 
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fewer are sent to institutions. During the first year of the court's existence 
thirty-seven were held to the grand jury. Fifteen has been the average for 
the last three years. From July I, 1899, to December 31, 1905, the annual 
average of commitments to the John Worthy School was 753; in 1905 the 
number was 552, and in 1906, 405. Commitments to the bridewell of boys 
under twenty-one years of age numbered 2,077 in I 9°4, a "d 1,888 in 1906. 
The total number of children under probation officers at the close of the 
fiscal year 1906, was 4,401. As the per-capita cost of keeping a delinquent in 
an institution is at least $150, and the salary of a probation officer is $900, 
it appears that the public can pay an extra probation officer for each decrease 
of six delinquents in institutions, with no pecuniary loss. 

The following, taken from a Bowdoin College Bulletin, may serve to 
encourage some boy who wants to go to college, but doesn't quite dare: 

In my twenty years at Bowdoin College, I have never known a man of fair 
ability and willingness to work, who was obliged to give up his college course for 
lack of funds. 

William DeWitt Hyde, Bowdoin College. 
The experience of many students shows that if a man has health, energy, 
cheerfulness, a good preparation for college work, he need not hesitate to enter. 

Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University. 
The boy who goes to college at a personal sacrifice is apt to win a higher 
place in the world than the one who is sent there by an indulgent parent. 

Richard C. Hughes, Ripon College. 

No ambitious young man need go without a college training, if he is 
determined to have it. A longer period may be required for the course ; pleasant 
aspects of college life may have to be given up; self-denial and toil must be 
constant. But if there is willingness, there need be no hindrance. 

S. B. McCormick, Western University of Pennsylvania. 

Lack of money for at college education has been the cause of many a young 
man going through life as a drudge at an uncongenial occupation. The time has 
passed, however, when any young man who has a thirst for knowledge and a desire 
to gain an education need hesitate at this barrier of expense. There is no 
humiliation, as might be feared by some young men unacquainted with college 
ways, in being compelled to work one's way. College men respect each other 
for higher reasons than lie in stylish clothes and abundant spending money. 
It is only by the elements of character, by the qualities of his head and heart, 
that any man can win distinction among his fellows in the college world. 

Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve University. 

There is a vacancy in the directorship of art in the white schools of the 
District of Columbia caused by the death of Mrs. L. E. Fuller at the age 
of seventy-six years. She supervised all the art work of nearly forty thou- 
sand children and of over twenty assistants until a few days before the close 
of the school year. Mrs. Fuller was always progressive and possessed rare 
executive talent as well as exceptional ability in art production. 



